Next year the Turkish generals, seeing that Germany had
got away with rearmament and was highly respected by the
countries that had condemned her, had been urging their
Government to reoccupy and refortify the Straits, and be
hanged to the world. Ever-widening ripples were spreading
from the stone that Germany had thrown into the European
pond. But the Turkish Government, more consistent than
many others, refrained, and asked the other signatories of
the Straits Convention to meet in conference and agree by
negotiation on her demand.

There were loud plaudits from the Western World, where
French and British Prime and Foreign Ministers hardly dared
at this time to go for their week-end fishing or golf for fear of
one of Hitler's Saturday morning surprises. The Sick Man on
the Bosphorus had become the Good Boy of Europe. There
was eloquent French approbation. There was weighty British
approval. There was Turkish delight.

A conference was called at Montreux. Switzerland, a country
which realized long ago that the more wars you have the
more lucrative peace conferences you will need, warned M.
Motta and his liveried attendant to be ready to welcome the
delegates. The pot plants were installed, the chairs arranged in
rows. The conference began.

So far, so good. The thing seemed simple enough. Turkey
had to be courteously conceded, in proper legal form, a right
which could not be denied. The Mediterranean, at its eastern
end, narrows into the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora and
the Bosphorus, on the European shore of which Constantinople
stands, and these Straits widen again into the great Black Sea,
a gigantic lake, the southern shore of which is the Turkish
coast. Give Turkey the right to close these Straits in wartime
and no enemy could come through and stab her in her vast
exposed flank; her only vulnerable coast would be the little strip
on the Mediterranean, or Aegean Sea.

You might think it strange that England in 1936 should
have been ready gracefully to concede something for which she
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